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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
August 11, 1937. 

The Oxford Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Religious Liberals 
ended Sunday night with a brief address by 
Dr. Cornish, the newly elected president of 
the Association. As with the Conference 
on Life and Work, it is difficult to sum up 
its accomplishments in a few words or to 
evaluate its contribution. First of all, 
however, I should like to pay a tribute to 
the secretariat, all Hollanders, who were 
primarily responsible for the organization 
and the program. Everything was planned 
in advance, all possible details and dif- 
ficulties were foreseen, and the result was 
that the conference was a marvelous suc- 
cess. 

Our British hosts, also, showed great 
efficiency as well as kindness. Moreover, 
the surroundings of the conference were a 
great help. The fact that it was held in 
Manchester College and that many of the 
delegates were quartered there and in 
other university buildings, not only gave 
them a sense of the tradition which Oxford, 
above all universities in the world, pos- 
sesses, but it also brought together men 
and women from many lands in a close and 
intimate companionship. Our group at 
Manchester, for example, was made up of 
Dutch, English, German, and American 
delegates, and at other places the atmos- 
phere was even more cosmopolitan. In all, 
twenty-three countries were represented 
among the more than three hundred mem- 
bers of the conference. 

Each morning prayers were held in the 
beautiful Manchester College chapel with 
its marvelous Burne-Jones windows. This 
was followed by a main address each day 
except Saturday and Sunday. We Ameri- 
cans had every reason for pride; President 
Frederick M. Eliot made what most of 
those present considered the outstanding 
speech of the week on “The Future of 
Liberalism.’’ His breadth of vision, his 
reasoned optimism, and the inclusiveness 
of his religious outlook swept the confer- 
ence. The continentals, particularly, to 
whom he was relatively unknown, were 
enthusiastic. His unhesitating affirmation 
of the social implications of liberalism and 
his repudiation of the sort of Christianity 
which divides not only Christians from 
fellow-Christians, but Christians from 
non-Christians, came like a breath of 
fresh air into some of the rather stifling 
chambers which even so-called liberalism 
possesses. He and Professor Kurt Leese 
of the University of Hamburg both pleaded 
for that widening and deepening of our 
liberal theology which I mentioned in my 
last letter. 

Following the lectures the conference 
divided into four sections—theological, 
ecclesiological, educational and social— 
where for two sessions the meaning of our 


liberal gospel was discussed. Each section 
had a chairman and a leader of discussion, 
and each brought in its findings to the 
business meeting of the conference on 
Saturday. By far the largest group, almost 
half the conference, attended the social 
section, which discussed the relation of 
liberalism in religion to democracy, both 
nationally and internationally. Professor 
Raymond Holt of Manchester College led 
off with a clear diagnosis of today’s prob- 
lems, followed by several very practical 
suggestions for immediate action. I am 
hoping to secure Professor Holt’s paper for 
a later issue of The Register ; it is well worth 
study. The second session was presented 
by the chairman (Dr. Dexter) with a brief 
statement of the principles which ought to 
govern our attitude as religious. liberals. 
After considerable discussion and many 
changes this was adopted by the group and 
later on presented to the congress. The 
significant statement was the conclusion, 
adopted unanimously by representatives 
of all the countries present: “There is a 
definite obligation on the individual and 
on the churches (respecting the con- 
sciences of minorities, through democratic 
processes, and in a non-partisan manner) 
to support all measures tending to create 
more adequate political and economic 
democracy within the state; and inter- 
nationally, to support a system which 
shall unite justice and security.” This 
may sound bromidic to some of our more 
advanced liberals, but it meant something 
to some of the delegates who came from 
dictator-ruled countries. 

The other sections were similarly con- 
ducted. Aside from the social, the theo- 
logical was the largest, followed by the 
educational and the ecclesiological in that 
order. The first urged a more active study 
of theology on the churches, and particu- 
larly stressed the necessity of summer 
schools of theology; the latter made two 
specific recommendations, one stressing the 
inelusion of adult education in the pro- 
gram of the next congress, and the other 
calling for a dedication or confirmation 
service for adolescents in every church. 
It also called for a study of the junior 
church movement. This was a new idea to 
many of the delegates, and some of them 
were enthusiastic regarding it. The ec- 
clesiological section dealt with questions 
of church unity. It was small, but I am 
given to understand by my wife, who at- 
tended, that the discussion was of a high 
order. Dr. Frank Hnik of Prague, who led, 
and Rev. H.P. Kingdon, a Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, who presided, were both 
eminently fitted for the task. Both had 
attended the Life and Work Conference, 
and both represented churches or move- 
ments which in themselves are bridges 
between orthodoxy and _ liberalism—Dr. 
Hnik of the Czechoslovak National Church 
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and Mr. Kingdon a leader in the Modern 
Churchmen’s Movement in the Church 
of England. The section called for con- 
tinuing co-operation with the World Al- 
liance and Life and Work, and felt that 
co-operation with Faith and Order would 
depend on developments. It called on the 
I. A. R. L. to set up a small committee to 
keep in touch with the ecumenical move- 
ment, and this suggestion was adopted. 
The business of the Association was 
handled with expedition. Dr. Cornish 
was unanimously elected to fill the presi- 
dential office to replace the well-loved Dr. 
Alfred Hall of England, whose term of 
office had seen steady growth of the move- 
ment. The new president in his final 
address told of his plans to visit the Phil- 
ippines and Japan during the coming year. 
In the former he hopes to help the Philip- 
pine Independent Church to create more 
adequate facilities for the training of its 
ministry; and in Japan to revive the thriy- 
ing liberal movement of a half-century ago. 
The conference sermon was preached 
by Patriarch Prochaska of the Czecho- 
slovak Church. It was an impressive oc- 
casion; the chapel at the college was 
packed to the doors; the service, which was 
conducted by Dr. John H. Lathrop, was 
effective, and the Patriarch’s simple, sin- 
cere, and thoroughly liberal and broad 
address was exceedingly moving. It is of 
no small significance that the fastest grow- 
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Spain Fights Fascism, Not Religion, 
is by George Seldes, well-known journalist. 
His discussion is authoritative and clear. 
What we think about the Spanish struggle 
may not matter much to Spain, but it 
does matter whether or not we understand 
our own principles with sufficient clear-' 
ness to see where our sympathies should 
lie. 

Francis Balazs by Earl Morse Wilbur 
is a vivid account of a heroic life known to 
many in our Fellowship. Dr. Wilbur is 
Professor of Practical Theology, Emeritus, 
at the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. 


Wanted: Mutua! Respect, is a sermon 
by Donald MeMillan. It is a plea for 
mutual respect as the key to satisfactory 
social adjustment. Mr. McMillan is min- 
ister of the Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety at Barnstable, Massachusetts. 


European Notes by Dr. Dexter is a 
report of the Oxford Conference of the 
International Association of Religious 
Liberals. The summarized findings of this 
conference will appear in a future issue 
of The Register. 


Laborers, by Charles G. Girelius, sets 
forth a noble ideal for laborers by one 
deeply sensitive to injustice. Mr. Girelius 
is minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
New Orleans. 
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HILE there has been considerable argument 
over Johnson’s dictum that patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel, all men of good will 

surely must agree that a stronger word is needed to 
describe those certain persons who raise sectarian 
banners of the Christian religion in the present Ameri- 
can campaign of misrepresentation and hatred against 
the Spanish Republic. 

I say American campaign because my recent six 
months’ revisit of European countries has reaffirmed 
the fact that in England and on the Continent there is 
a division about Spain, all the pro-Fascists, the reac- 
tionaries, the landlords, the aristocrats, being on 
Franco’s side; all the liberals, the intellectuals, the 
labor movements and the men of good will in all free 
countries being on the side of Spanish democracy. 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews and nonchurchgoers in 
Europe are divided according to their social and 
economic viewpoints, the reactionaries for reaction, 
the liberals for democracy. Almost all the great writers, 
for example, regardless of their church attendance, are 
for the republic. But America is the only country to 
my knowledge where a war whose causes are social and 
economic has been turned by obscurantists into a 
religious issue. 

Moreover, the entire campaign against the Spanish 
Republic now being waged by certain Church organi- 
zations is based on a falsehood. It is absolutely false 
that the Spanish Republic is a Communist govern- 
ment, a “red” government, that it is controlled or 
directed by Moscow, or that it plans or plots a Com- 
munist régime when Fascism is defeated. (Since Franco 
officially admits that he plans a state on Mussolini- 
Hitler totalitarian lines, it is not unfair to call him 
Fascist, although a synonym, reactionary, will do as 
well.) I have not the space to give election figures, 
statistics, facts and documents, but it is certainly fair 
to say that the Spanish popular front government ap- 
proximates the French popular front, except that 
France with seventy-two Communist members in 
Parliament, compared to Spain with sixteen, is cer- 
tainly proportionately “redder” than Spain. Yet, be- 
cause France is a first-class power and because the 
falsehood would be detected immediately, no obscur- 
antist calls France Communist or red. Of course any 
one who knows anything about red-baiting realizes 
that the same type of perverted minds which labeled 
the President of the United States a Communist and 
alleged that if he were re-elected in 1936 Moscow 
would rule America from the White House, are now 
basing a religious campaign against a democratic 
people fighting for existence on a falsehood that its 
government is Communist or Communist-controlled. 
The second falsehood of the campaign is the 
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statement that “‘fifteen thousand priests and nuns have 
been massacred and all the churches destroyed by the 
reds in Spain.” 

Alvarez Del Vayo, foreign minister of the Re- 
public, addressing the Anglo-American Press Club in 
Paris, stated frankly that it is true that several priests 
have been killed and many churches have been set on 
fire. But he also stated that every honest investigator 
confirms that all this occurred either before the war 
broke out or during the first weeks of street and barri- 
cade fighting, and that all these crimes were committed 
either by individuals or mobs of outragi,.1 populations, 
and that in no instance was the Republican govern- 
ment implicated or to blame. Similar episodes oc- 
curred under the monarchy, the first Fascist régime, 
the first clerical-Fascist régime. In fact, the same situ- 
ation was reported from cities and towns seized by 
Franco. : 

But there is this difference, that while the British, 
American, Scandinavian and other journalists from 
free and neutral countries have seen and reported 
atrocities on Franco’s side for which the Franco ré- 
gime is directly responsible, no honest reporter has 
yet had atrocities to report from the government side 
for which the government is responsible. No one 
denies that in the street fighting of July, 1936, in the 
barricaded churches where munitions were stored by 
Fascists, in the church steeples on which machine-guns 
were mounted by Fascists, numerous persons, including 
priests accused of complicity, were killed, but the 
daily execution of liberals, of trade-union men: whose 
only crime was possessing a union card, and the two 
Protestant preachers, Garcia Fernandez and Salvador 
Iniquez, in Granada, to mention but one of many in- 
stances, confirmed by American journalists who were 
there, were the acts of Fascist authorities in time of 
comparative law and order, weeks after the chaotic 
opening of the Civil War. 

Twenty times or more in the past two centuries 
the people of Spain have burned churches, and for the 
same reason. It isnot religious but social and economic, 
since the attackers were and are Christians, and Mass- 
attending Catholics at that. If the Church in Spain 
had not been for years part of the government, if it had 
not engaged in banking and other businesses, and if 
the Church had not protected the Bourbons, the mon- 
archy, Primo de Rivera, the Fascist dictator, and the 
landlords and the grandees and the exploiters of the 
disfranchised and disinherited, then the masses would 
not have attacked the church buildings on every occa- 
sion of unrest. Blaming it on Moscow in 1936 does not 
explain 1886—and many other dates. 

Volumes have been and will be written on the 
Church problem in Spain. It is too highly complicated 
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to settle with a few quotations, but perhaps the fairest 
summary is that of the middle-of-the-road Spanish 
leader, Salvador de Madariaga, who states that cleri- 
calism and militarism are the twin enemies of modern 
Spain. 

i Another unprejudiced observer, Charles Duff, the 
adviser to the British Foreign Office on Spain and 
Portugal, who recently resigned his post, thereby 
enabling me to quote his views written during his 
official career, states that the five great problems of 
modern Spain are religion, education, suffrage, land, 
and regionalism. In all the nation’s history the official , 
Church has been implicated in all these problems. 
After the 19381 Republic separated state from church, 
the crucial election of 1933, states Duff, found the 
industrialists, landowners, Church, monarchists and 
all those frightened middle classes who feared the 
“Bolshevism” of the democratic Republic banded into 
a political party “for the purpose of voting against 
every candidate who might show the slightest liberal 
tendencies.”” The C. E. D. A. spend one billion pesetas 
in that successful election. ‘‘Clericalism once more 
raised its poligical head. Once more it might proceed 
as in the past to be the moneylender of the countryside. 
Once more nearly three million peasant small holders 
would come ihe Soe 2 under the control of Catholic 
usurers. . The precurator of the Society of Jesus 
could once more safely take his place on thirty-six 
beards of directors of banks, mines, electrical transport 
undertakings, and so forth. What mattered the trifling 
sum of two hundred thousand pesetas of Jesuit wealth 
which had been seized by the Republic! It was a mere 
bagatelle, not even a fifth of what the Church thought 
it desirable to spend on propaganda, bribery and sub- 
ornation during the election .. . 

In 1984 the working people, notably the miners 
of Asturias, broke out in revolt against unbearable 
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conditions forced upon them by the Clerical-Fascist 
government, by the Robles-March-military-landlord 
régime which today is the backbone of Franco’s fi- 
nances, and the Clerical-Fascist régime in 1934 brought 
over the same Moors and Legionnaires to massacre 
Christian working men which Franco brought over in 
1936 for a like purpose. 

As I have said, all the leading Catholics of Europe, 
aware that this is not a religious but a social and eco- 
nomic struggle between the Haves and the Have-Nots, 
and landowners and peasants, are on the side of the 
people, the labor unions, the intellectuals who comprise 
the majority and which are represented by the Repub- 
lic. All the great Catholic leaders of culture are for the 
Republic. The most notable literary-political writer, 
René Bergamin, whose position compares to that of 
Michael Williams, editor of The Commonweal, in 
America, is devoting his life to convincing Catholies of 
Europe that their duty is to support the Republic. 
Many highly-placed and little priests whom I have 
seen and interviewed, are willing to give their lives for 
the Republic. Antonio Salcedo, another leading Cath- 
olic writer, declares that ‘‘there is no greater treachery 
than to state that in Spain it is now a question of a 
war for or against religion (as Cardinal Goma, dis- 
penser of American funds on Franco’s side, does state). 
If the official Church . . . is for the Fascist generals 
who have broken their holy oath to the Republic they 
swore by God, it is not on religious grounds but on 
purely worldly, purely private—I would say, purely 
business grounds.” 

And Antonio de Aguirre, president of the Basque 
Republic, has called on his people ‘to take our part 
against Fascism just because we are true Christians.” 

In Europe | found all men of intelligence and good 
will helping the Spanish Republic and helping the fight 
against Fascism in all reactionary countries. 


Balazs 
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OT a few of the readers of The Christian Register 
will be grieved to hear of the death of one of 
the most active and influential of the Unitarian 

ministers in Transylvania. Rev. Francis Balazs of 
Mezko, who had spent two years in Unitarian circles 
in America, died May 22 at Torda, aged thirty-five, 
after a two years’ heroic struggle with tuberculosis. 
He was born at Kolozsvar, the son of a minor official 
in the Hungarian postal service, and received his 
undergraduate training at the Unitarian gymnasium 
and theological college there. From boyhood he 
showed an uncommonly active, inquiring mind, and 
an independence of accepted .traditions in thought and 
action that gave his teachers some concern lest he 
prove an unruly minister. Originality and freshness 
characterized him throughout his life. He continued 
his preparation for his calling by two years at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and two at the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry at Berkeley. Here he 
soon became the most influential personality in the 
student body, and took his degree with distinction in 
1927. He showed great eagerness in investigating 
whatever might be applied to the social and material 


advancement of the people in his native land. In this 
interest he returned home by a journey of nearly a year 
through the Orient, staying for several weeks each with 
Kagawa and Tagore, that he might study movements 
for social betterment in Japan and India. He earned 
his way by giving recitals of Hungarian folk songs and 
of compositions of his own. 

Thus amply furnished for a constructive ministry, 


_ but somewhat broken in health by the privations and 


exposures of his long journey, he returned to Tran- 
sylvania, where he had first of all to wage a tedious but 
successful fight against tuberculosis, from which he 
had already suffered in his youth. As there was no 
immediate church opening for him, he threw himself 
with great energy into volunteer work among the 
young people of the churches, making long journeys 
to them on his bicycle, giving illustrated lectures, and 
gathering them together in conferences where he 
sought to stimulate them with something of the spirit 
and methods that he had brought back from England 
and America. When at length two openings appeared, 
he unhesitatingly chose the more modest and needy 
of them at Mezko, a few miles from Torda. His small, 
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undernourished, listless and stagnant congregation of 
peasants, perhaps one of the poorest in Transylvania, 
were unable to pay him even the scanty stipend prom- 
ised, or to furnish him for his home anything better 
than an old and rickety peasant cottage. But for 
assistance from friends in America who realized the 
kind of work he aimed to do, he could hardly have 
subsisted. When we later visited him and his culti- 
vated young American wife, we found them unselfishly 
enduring greater privations and hardships than any 
foreign missionary has to undergo. But with enlight- 
ened insight into the condition and needs of their little 
community, and a clear vision of objectives and 
methods, they threw themselves with energy and 
enthusiasm into efforts for improving it in every direc- 
tion, spiritual, moral, intellectual, social and material. 
It was true pioneer work in a country where many 
are satisfied to have the peasant continue to live as 
he has for generations past. Not content with only 
the narrowly religious part of their work, which was 
all that had been customary or was expected, they 
entered upon an all-round ministry. Evenings found 
their home thronged with young people poring over 
illustrated books or papers, the only ones to be found 
in the village, or listening to radio concerts or plays 
or lectures from Budapest. Classes for the younger 
and a forum for the older were organized. Housewives 
and young mothers were taught the principles of 
modern hygiene and nursing. Farmers were told of 
western methods in stock-breeding and agriculture. 
The youth were organized into an athletic club, and— 
daring innovation— friendly games of ball were insti- 
tuted with Rumanian youth from a neighboring vil- 
lage. An unused field was secured for athletic purposes, 
where Sunday afternoons and holidays might be spent 
in healthy sport more wholesome than the previous 
idleness. A co-operative reaper was purchased by the 
farmers of the congregation, and a co-operative cream- 
ery started. Plans were sketched for wider co-opera- 
tion in farming and marketing, and in intellectual 
improvement, designed to include all the Unitarian 
parishes of the Aranyos valley above Torda. 

Church life revived. An unaccustomed note was 
struck and a more familiar manner used in the pulpit. 
Presently the members were roused out of their inertia 
to repair their badly run-down building, of which the 
handsome interior decorations in the old Transylvanian 
style were done largely by the minister himself and 
his wife. Mr. van Holk, at the time secretary of the 
International Congress, declared it to be the loveliest 
church building he had seen in Transylvania. Balazs’s 
religious thinking was cast in the mold of the twentieth 
century rather than of the nineteenth or earlier; but 
gaining the confidence of his people he discovered that 
much of their religion was a lifeless tradition, that 
their thought of God was the crudest anthropo- 
morphism without vitality, and that their belief in a 
future life was an empty shell. He undertook to build 
up in them more spiritual views of religion; and being 
invited to lecture before a company at Torda, he took 
for his theme the modern thought of God as a spiritual 
being, presenting as persuasively as possible the view 
which English and American Unitarians take for 
granted. The lecture was reported, or misreported, in 
a local paper, and fell under the eye of an octogenarian 


whose vices were still those of the early nineteenth 
century, and who was therefore shocked by what he 
read. Balazs was accused before the proper authority 
of being an atheist (although in reality one of the most 
devout mystics I have ever known) and was actually 
haled before his ecclesiastical superiors to be examined 
as to his soundness of faith. All this he took in 
good humor, and went on his way not too greatly per- 
turbed. 

In 1934 he took an active part in the discussions 
at the Copenhagen Congress, where the address that 
he made before the young people was, to my mind, 
near to being the outstanding one of the whole Con- 
gress. Before returning home he investigated Danish 
systems of co-operation in farming, and of rural edu- 
cation. Within a year his health, which he never 
stopped to consider when the interests of his work 
were in question, began to break. Tuberculosis again 
developed, for the third time, and though he fought it 
stubbornly and courageously, yet from the beginning 
the fight was almost inevitably a losing one. He had 
to give up his work and seek a sanitarium. Interested 
friends in England and America, with the Friends’ 
administration in Vienna, and the invaluable co-opera- 
tion of Rev. Frederick Hankinson at Budapest, saw 
that he was supplied with whatever was needed to 
make him comfortable; and in the last year of his life 
a devoted mother in Israel from his little congregation 
left her home and attended him at Torda with a 
mother’s affectionate care until the end, supplementing 
all that his wife could do. 

On the day of the funeral a hundred of the village 
people walked the five miles down to Torda, with 
twelve beautiful white oxen, to take him back home; 
and almost the whole Rumanian population as well 
as the Hungarian crowded about the bridge at the 
entrance of the village and lined the streets. At the 
funeral service, according to local custom, repre- 
sentatives of the various groups in which he had been 
active—co-operative, literary, the youth movement, 
the ministry and others—spoke at length of the wide 
range of his interests and of the inspiration ‘of his 
leadership. His colleagues apostrophized him as not 
having lived in vain, and the belief was expressed that 
a great man was gone, whose influence would survive 
and be felt after his death even more strongly than 
while he lived. Interment was in the churchyard of 
the only congregation he had served. 

He had already won a reputation in contemporary 
Hungarian literary circles. Besides his first book, re- 
lating his experiences abroad, he published a novel, 
“Under the Clod,”’ giving an intimate picture of Tran- 
sylvanian village life, which has sold widely and bids 
fair to become a local classic. While ill he was inces- 
santly putting on paper the thoughts of his fertile 
brain in the form of several other books which had 
been published. He hoped to be able to complete what 
he regarded as his most important work, a philosophy 
of religion. Only the first division of it was left ready 
for publication, but that and several other works left 
in manuscript are to be given to the press. He is sur- 
vived by his wife (née Christine Fredericksen), to 
whom he became engaged at Berkeley, and who 
heartily shared his ideals and his labors, and by a 
daughter of five, who return to America. 
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Wanted -- Mutual Respect 


Donald C. McMillan 


AY I remind you of one of the spiritual monu- 
ments of our liberal heritage, given to us by 
William Ellery Channing about one hundred 

years ago: “I have felt and continually insisted that 
a new reverence for man is essential to the cause of 
social reform. As long as men regard one another as 
they now do, that is, as little better than the brutes, 
they will continue to treat each other brutally. Each 
will strive, by craft or skill, to make others his tools. 
There can be no spirit of brotherhood, no true peace, 
any farther than men come to understand their affinity 
with and relation to God and the infinite purpose for 
which he gave them life. As yet these ideas are treated 
as a kind of spiritual romance; and the teacher who 
really expects men to see in themselves and one another 
the children of God, is smiled at as a visionary. (Yet) 
the reception of this plainest truth of Christianity 
would revolutionize society, and create relations among 
men not dreamed of at the present day. A union would 
spring up, compared with which our present friendships 
would seem estrangements. Men would know the 
import of the word Brother, as yet nothing but a word 
to multitudes. None of us can conceive the change 
of manners, the new courtesy and sweetness, the 
mutual kindness, deference, and sympathy, the life 
and energy of efforts for social melioration, which are 
to spring up, in proportion as man shall penetrate 
beneath the body to the spirit, and shall learn what 
the lowest human being is. . . . Then man will be 
sacred in man’s sight; and to injure him will be regarded 
as open hostility towards God.” 

How strikingly Channing points out the funda- 
mental cause—-and cure—of our social conflicts and 
abuses! 

Are his stern observations as true today as they 
were then? Do most men still regard each other as 
“little better than the brutes’’ in their actual dealings 
with each other, especially in the business and the 
political worlds? Men are treating each other—-and 
innocent women and children—far worse than brutes, 
in Spain today. The strikers and _ strike-breakers 
are not behaving much better in our own country. 
Channing’s observations are still ‘‘all too true.” 

But just as true is his observation that a new 
reverence for man by man can eliminate this uncivil- 
ized behavior, and save man. Mutual understanding 
and respect; these are what we need. They are the 
necessary foundation of all enduring love and friend- 
ship, and trust, and co-operation. We so sadly lack 
those divine qualities in our social relationships because 
we do not bother to achieve mutual understanding and 
respect with all. It is so much easier to have only 
impersonal and fleeting and mechanical relationships 
with others than it is to make the effort to know the 
admirable qualities they possess. It is so much more 
“natural’’ to deal with others harshly and inconsider- 
ately, especially if they have not treated us very de- 
cently in the past! It is more conventional to have a 
habitual attitude of suspicion and distrust toward 
others, even when there are no grounds for it! The 
tragedy of this! The price in unwarranted suffering 


that is paid! What an atmosphere and example for 
our children and young people to grow up under! No 
wonder so many of them have little or no respect for 
each other or their elders, and think it is smart to be 
discourteous and “hardboiled’! The general social 
environment in which they are brought up fosters such 
behavior, and it will continue to do so until the con- 
ventional attitudes of distrust and disrespect are swept 
away by the determination of all people to treat each 
other as children of God! 

What can we do to hasten this saving transforma- 
tion of our social life? What can we do to help create 
the mutual respect that is so sorely needed among all 
people? 

We can set personal examples, in our own atti- 
tudes and dealings with others, of real respect for 
human personality as such. We can be more aware 
of the spirit of Christ and of God in every human being, 
no matter how much that spirit is submerged or frus- 
trated. We can approach and deal with others as 
children of God, no matter what they have done, to us 
or to others. We can be staunch exemplars of the 
fundamental principle of liberal religion, namely, man 
must be sacred in man’s sight, because all men are 
children of God! It takes strong people to live that 
Way! 

Don’t we all tend to say, “I’d be glad to treat all 
others as children of God, if they would treat me that 
way’? But who starts such mutual respect? The 
stronger person. 

It is hard to treat others with such respect when 
they refuse to treat us respectfully, when they do not 
return our good will. But the stronger person persists 
in his or her good will, finding satisfaction in that 
strength, and often winning, eventually, the respect 
of the most cynical and unsocialized persons. 

But mutual respect is what is needed, is it not? 
Each of us must think of the other respectfully, as a 
child of God, before the foundations of enduring love, 
and friendship, and trust, and co-operation, are laid. 

What is the best way of achieving this? 

Is it not in doing together things which show the 
admirable qualities which each possesses? Those whom 
we do sincerely respect have won our respect and 
admiration by doing those things we know are most 
worth while. They have proved themselves to be 
respectable to all who can appreciate the really worth- 
ful qualities and achievements of human life. “By 
their fruits’’ we know them, and respect them, espe- 
cially if we have shared worthy interests with them. 

Are there not interests and activities we can all 
share in, which do create mutual sympathy and 
respect, which help us to show to each other the divine 
spirit in each other? Of course there are. Let us touch 
upon four of them that come immediately to mind: 

Worship certainly is one of those highest common 
endeavors in which we strengthen our mutual appre- 
ciation and respect. When people come together to 
adore God, the divine Power making for growth 
and goodness everywhere, they are lifted together 
to afhigher plane of life, and the spirit of God in 
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each and all is made stronger, if all are truly sincere. 

Study is another common enterprise which can 
show us the admirable qualities in each other. When 
we come together to learn more about ourselves and 
the world we live in, when we earnestly unite ourselves 
to improve ourselves and the world we live in with the 
help of those who are more wise than we—in short, 
when we try to know and do the will of God better—is 
this not growth toward mutual respect? 

Religious fellowship, growing out of these other 
endeavors, is another such value in itself. Religious 


_ fellowship simply means the enjoying of each other’s 


company on a high and wholesome plane, instead of 
upon the superficial and often degrading plane that 
so many of our “friendly” relationships take. Religious 


i fellowship means having a really good time together 


in doing something worth while together. 
Service is the other of these related religious en- 


deavors by which we prove ourselves to be true chil- 
dren of God. Is not the bond between us strengthened 
when we work together—with God—to improve the 
welfare of all whom we may help? In expressing to- 
gether our sentiment of altruism and helpfulness, are 
we not mutually uplifted? 

Worship, Study, Religious Fellowship, and Serv- 
ice: these are the foundation-stones of genuine mutual 
respect, of friendship, of creative and successful living 
together. Whoever sincerely does these with me, I 
respect; don’t you? 

Worship, Study, Religious Fellowship, and Serv- 
ice: these are also the foundation-stones of our Church. 
Upon them we try to build a strong and growing struc- 
ture of personal nd social improvement. What a 
splendid opportunity—and obligation—is thus offered 
to everyone who wishes to share in our efforts to be 
better children of God! 


Shoals Forty-fiirst General Conference 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


OLLOWING a communion service conducted by 
Rev. Roydon C. Leonard, chairman of the 
committee in charge of this year’s General 

Conference of the Star Island Summer Meetings 
Association, the conference sermon was preached by 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes on Sunday morning, August 1, 
before 140 visitors from twelve states. 

Taking for his subject “The Power of a Name,” 
Mr. Holmes criticized those whose use of appellations 
was prompted by passion, fear or hatred, and urged 
the adoption of a vocabulary which is objectively 
descriptive and accurate. As examples of misused 
words he mentioned “communist,” “atheist’’ and “re- 
actionary.”’ Referring to the ethical wholesomeness 
of calling evil things by their right names, he said: “It 
is when the forces of evil are rightly named that they 
will be readily overcome. These forces., like the witches 
in Macbeth who, when asked what they were doing, 
replied, ‘A deed without a name,” often would rather 
go unnamed. But when once we call an evil by its 
right name its power over us is broken.”’ 

“Similarly,” Mr. Holmes concluded, “when we 
describe religious living in its proper terms, when we 
think of our living as a relationship with goodness and 
God, when we view our experience in the light of such 
terms as duty, mercy, forgiveness, faith, justice, peace, 
brotherhood and the communion of saints, we are pre- 
pared to find our way ahead toward that good for 
which we long.” 

Rev. Bradford I. Gale, the minister for the week, 
in morning chapel addresses dealt with five aspects of 
religion: its nature—Fact; its spirit—Adventure; its 
heart—Worship; its test—Service; its fruit—Hope. 

“The truths of life,” said Mr. Gale, ‘which have 
been described in various ways by various great minds, 
may all be summed up in one reality within and behind 
all things—the fact of God. The religion of Jesus 
demonstrates this. To him, ultimate goodness was 
not a utility; nor was it an institution, a creed, a 
formula, or even an ethical system. It was primarily a 
spiritual consciousness of the fact of God.” Secondly: 
“Religion is an adventure with ourselves, with life and 


with God. With it we go adventuring in moral attain- 
ment, in winning men to a purposeful life and in 
improving our thought of God and our forms of 
worship.” 

In the third place, worship, the heart of religion, 
is the cure par excellence for the ‘deplorable malad- 
justment of our twentieth century life.” ‘Habits of 
devotion, meditation and worship,” he said, “can 
arrest the growth of confusion and bewilderment. 
These habits calm troubled souls, give direction to 
confused consciences, unify harassed and divided 
personalities, and prevent tragedy.” 

Fourthly, the test of faith is its potency in affect- 
ing a cure for such evils as war, crime and unrest, and 
in paving the way for justice. Finally, the hope which 
is religion’s fruit is founded on the undeniable fact of 
life. ‘‘As life has persisted and developed until it 
reaches its culminating expression in beautiful and 
holy lives, life acquires an eternal quality which every 
man may share. Life is the ample basis for all the hope 
of the human heart for the future, here and beyond.” 

Rey. Arnold H. Lewis of Hull, England, was the 
other main speaker. Fulfilling a request for four lec- 
tures on “Personal Religion,” he dealt in turn with 
Sincerity, Sociality, Veracity and Vitality. 

“By personal religion,” he said, “our lives become 
more than a mere succession of individual happenings; 
they are lifted into a relation with the unity of all 
things and on to a higher level of value.”” Regarding 
Sincerity: ‘Religion must be native to oneself; it must 
be the natural outfolding of our own vital energy. 
Religion can integrate a man’s life only as it is an 
expression of his own personality and not something 
superimposed upon him.” 

Coining the word “Sociality,’’ Mr. Lewis said: 
“There is a sense in which we are more truly the 
children of our grandparents than of our immediate 
parents. Parenthood is the handing on of a trust, not 
the bestowal of a gift. It is this oneness with the human 
race that causes us to suffer whenever we act on the 
basis of our individuality against our sociality. We can 
count for more when we try to be ourselves and at the 
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same time members of society than when we are self- 
willed.” 

His third lecture raised the difficult question of 
the truth of religion. This question he found meaning- 
less unless there is a “universe,”’ unless, that is, “there 
is one consistent spirit in all things, and one law and 
purpose operative both in the farthest planet and the 
nerve center of the smallest insect.’’ Granting that, 
both self-respect and reverence will engender harmony 
with it. In the further pursuit of truth, we shall belong 
to the modern age of Copernican astronomy, inductive 
logic and evolution. 

Dealing finally with Veracity, Mr. Lewis said: 
“Life is the only thing in our world that carries the 
idea of meaning; as Koheleth put it with humorous 
moderation, ‘A living dog is better than a dead lion.’ 
Inanimate objects act and interact, but only as instru- 
ments of life do they acquire meaning. The law of 
mechanic explanation may account for the history of 
rocks, mountains and rivers, but the power of life to 
maintain itself, its amazing adaptation to changing 
conditions and its capacity of reproduction compel me 
to aspire to a knowledge of the Lord of life.”’ 

Sunday evening’s address by Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, 
revealing Japan’s real plan behind its present military 
activity, has already been given to Register readers. 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake was another welcome visitor and 
his address, on “The Quest for God,” reviewed the 
history of religion, especially through its biblical de- 
velopment from belief in a deity who could deceive to 
the pure and undefiled religion of the New Testament. 

“The world,” Dr. Blake continued, “‘is still en- 
gaged in the quest.”’ In addition to science, the poetry 
of such men as Harry Kemp, Edward Dowden and 
Bliss Carman contributes to it. 
to keep close to their great hymn writers, he con- 
cluded: ‘“Today, as in biblical days, the poets are giving 
us some of our truest expressions of religion.” 

Each remaining evening had its distinctive pro- 
gram. On Tuesday, Rev. Charles W. Casson, with 
lantern slides painted in kaleidocolor by Mrs. W. D. 
Eldredge, pointed to the reality of God as it is revealed 
pre-eminently in the beauty of America’s national 
parks. 

Yosemite, the mammoth valley carved out by a 
glacier, formed originally by snowflake added to snow- 
flake, reveals what man co-operating with man can 
accomplish; the canyons, in whose contemplation the 
spirit of man, at first shrinking, soon realizes its own 
spanlessness and “‘the greatest truth of all, that spirit 
is essential being’; Yellowstone, where “‘law is revealed 
as the compelling condition of all life’; Mt. Rainier, 
inviting men to high courage; finally, Glacier Park, 
which teaches ‘“‘the human urge imperative, the ful- 
fillment of the love-born plan back of every flower’s 
creative power, to be true to the truth that is within.” 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Laura Huxtable 
Porter, literary interpreter and pianist, presented a 
recital of New England poetry and music, and on 
Thursday evening Elliott Hall was crowded when 
eleven apprentices to the Farragut Players, with two 
producers, came from Rye Beach to stage four one-act. 
plays. On Friday, Miss Marion T. McCarthy, chair- 
man of all the evening meetings, read notes to the dis- 
playing by W. D. Spokesfield of a moving picture, 
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“Four Neighbors,” illustrating the youth guidance 
work of the Judge Baker Foundation. 

Carl B. Wetherell, who, as the new president of the 
Star Island Corporation, succeeds to the title of 
“Governor,” presided at Friday morning’s meeting of 
the Isles of Shoals Unitarian Assciation, of which he 
was unanimously re-elected president. Thomas H. 
Elliott, the honorary president, was absent for the 
second time in forty-one years, and a message of 
affectionate greeting from him was read. Other elec- 
tions were: Dr. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge and Mrs. Ellen Hayes as vice presidents; Charles 
S. Bolster, treasurer; Miss Ruth M. Twiss, secretary; 
Miss Marion Burrage, Rev. Dana M. Greeley, Rev. 
Roydon C. Leonard and Miss Marion Houghton, di- 
rectors for four years. 

Mr. Bolster’s financial report was followed by that 
of the auditor, Charles B. Wetherell. William B. 
Nichols reported on the Millie Nichols fund, and Mrs. 
Hayes on the sale fund which had realized $800 towards 
the $2,000 received this summer for the maintenance 
fund. An assignment of space for Star Island work at 
25 Beacon Street was greeted with cheers. The date 
for a Shoalers’ Boston reunion was left to the executive 
committee’s choice. Votes of thanks included one for 
the New Hampshire Associate Alliance and one for Mrs. 
James Barnard for their beautifying activities. 

At Friday evening’s banquet, Dr. George F. 
Patterson represented the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Carl H. Kopf headed a large contingent 
of Congregationalists, and Rev. John Nicol Mark’s 
“Scotch Wit and a Little Philosophy”’ provided a feast 
of funny stories. With doubts as to whether the Gen- 
eral Conference should be continued quite dispelled, 
it was announced that the same committee would be 
in charge for 1988. 


LABORERS 
Charles Gustav Girelius 


We are the doers of the world’s great work. 
Creators of all things done by the head, 

Or devised by the brain. 

We maintain the fabric of the world, 

As builders of the commonwealth, 

And the proud makers of civilization. 
Without us there is no house erected, 

No art created; 

Without us the wheels of industry do not move. 
But we have been doomed to poverty, 

And multititudes are in want; 

We create in abundance, 

Yet thousands of our children starve. 

The machine and the tools are not ours, 
And therefore we are not free; 

The few are masters, 

And therefore we are crushed. 

But we have a dream! 

We shall be comrade workers and not slaves— 
A democracy of those who labor. 

Masters of the machine and of our tools, 
Masters of ourselves, 

And creators with God. 

We shall be a race without caste or class, 
World-wide and heaven-high in its reach, 
A partnership of mankind owning all— 
Each ruling and serving all! 
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A BOOK TO BE LIVED INTO 


Beyond Humanism. By Charles Harts- 
horne. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


It is a misfortune that this book comes 
to be read and reviewed in the hot weather 
of the holiday season. It cannot be appro- 
priated in a single hurried reading. One 
must live into it if one is to perceive the 
full sweep of the argument and grasp its 
import. No one of our fellowship who 
has written on humanism, with the excep- 
tion of Professor Sellars, has the wide 
and profound knowledge of philosophy, 
ancient and modern, which Professor 
Hartshorne exhibits. As a student of 
Whitehead and an editor of the papers of 
Charles Pierce he is especially familiar 
with the development of modern logic and 
with the territory where, just now, philos- 
ophy and the physical sciences meet. His 
mind lives and works on the very frontier 
of modern thought. It is very comforting 
to those who cannot keep their reading 
up to date to learn that even Bertrand 
Russell can be accused of “‘cultural lag.’ 
Whether the reader feels that our author 
uses his weapons skilfully or not, he will 
have to admit that they come from the 
most modern philosophical munition plants. 

The reader must not be led by the title 
to expect that the book is a defense of 
historic theism. The author is as far be- 
yond that as he is beyond humanism. 
Everything suggested by such words as 
revelation, chosen people, miracle, su- 
pernaturalism, special providence, etc., 
is as alien to him as to any humanist. His 
attack on humanism is made on the ground 
which humanism itself occupies, i. e., the 
ground of free, non-ecclesiastical, non- 
dogmatic thought. He is defending a 
philosophy which seems to him to have 
profound religious implications against 
another which, as he thinks, does not 
meet the demands, either theoretical or 
practical, which the living mind of men 
makes upon those who undertake to inter- 
pret its experiences and longings. His 
language is often abstract and technical— 
indeed many readers may think it too 
technical—but when one has the patience 
to get behind the language to the thought 
he finds that the pulse of real living and 
thinking is always beating below the sur- 
face. Professor Hartshorne is a stalwart 
defender of a religious view of life and the 
universe which has fairly long roots in the 
past, he has been profoundly influenced by 
Whitehead and Pierce, but he has no 
ecclesiastical body behind him, nor is he 
any man’s mere echo. His book is his own, 
and has grown out of his own effort to 
achieve a vital, intelligible and inspira- 
tional philosophy of life. 


~ BOOK REVIEWS 


Professor Hartshorne designates his own 
position by such terms as panpsychism, 
pantheism, and naturalistic theism. Of 
these pantheism seems the least satisfac- 
tory because of its historical meanings. 
The position will not seem strange to any 
one familiar with the philosophy of James 
Ward. More than forty years ago Ward, 
who was a profound student of the sciences, 
used science to get beyond science in his 
“Naturalism and Agnosticism” as Professor 
Hartshorne does in this book. 

The humanism which our author strives 
to transcend is not merely the humanism 
with which we have been familiar in our 
own fellowship, but all philosophies that 
unduly concentrate their attention on 
man and by so doing become arbitrarily 
exclusive and self-stultifying. Seldom in 
one book have we so many brief but bril- 
liant and penetrating analyses of contem- 
porary philosophies spread before the 
reader. For some of these Professor 
Hartshorne has more sympathy than for 
others, but in all he finds some elements 
of value. His effort is always to get be- 
yond humanism, but at the same time to 
carry up all its values to the higher and 
more inclusive point of view. In this spirit 
he dissects and evaluates Dewey’s philos- 
ophy of religion, the instinct philosophy 
of the psycho-analytic school, the economic 
determinism of Marx as worked out to- 
day in Russia, the nineteenth-century 
scientific view of man as a machine against 
which Ward did such valiant battle, the 
strange combination of romance and 
materialism that is found in Santayana, 
the pessimism and self-centered ethics of 
Bertrand Russell, the difficult views of 
Mead on time and of Alexander on emerg- 
ent deity, the new phenomenology of the 
German school of Hasserl and Heidigger, 
the idealism of the Italian, Croce, whom he 
regards as “‘the last creative representa- 
tive of Hegelian humanism” (humanism 
because it uses a limited human mental 
process—reason—as an ultimate category) 
and the new school of logical positivism 
in Vienna which rejects metaphysics and 
therefore Hartshorne’s panpsychism as 
seeking its object behind the objects of 
empirical science (whereas for him meta- 
physics seeks simply the most general fea- 
tures of phenomena and things). All of 
these philosophies he finds inadequate on 
the general ground that since they do not 
do justice to man’s cosmic source and en- 
vironment, their humanism is truncated 
and self-defeating. These brief but il- 
luminating résumés show that Professor 
Hartshorne has critical power of a high 
order. 

The constructive part of the book may 
be introduced by a quotation from p. 255: 
“The new theism can perfectly well state 


its thesis as ‘the universe is divine,’ i. e., 
is the supremely integrated conscious or- 
ganism.” The thesis is not completely 
worked out in this book, but awaits the 
publication of another book to be called 
“The Vision of God.”’ It involves, of course, 
a vast extension of the use of psychologi- 
cal and social categories in our effort to 
interpret the all-inclusive reality. Profes- 
sor Hartshorne affirms that ‘‘the social- 
psychic language is the only unitary lan- 
guage in which all conceivable facts are 
statable.’”’ That there are great difficulties 
in using this language in describing in- 
organic entities he acknowledges. Some 
thinkers are so appalled by these difficul- 
ties that they stop short with the common 
sense dualism which is so well represented 
by Prof. William McDougall. But Pro- 
fessor Hartshorne is so eager to believe and 
to show that the universe is not a vast life- 
less machine that he strives hard to over- 
come the isolation of matter from mind 
and purpose, and the present reviewer 
feels that he has made out a stronger case 
than Ward in “The Realm of Ends” or 
Bergson in “Creative Evolution.”’ On the 
one side, the modern theory of the atomic 
structure of matter and quantum physics 
lend themselves to his purpose; on the 
other side, i. e., of mind and purpose, by 
rejecting the behavioristic conception of 
mind and accepting feeling as understood 
by Whitehead (feeling is an infinite variable 
no more specifically human than time 
or space, p. 263) rather than reason as de- 
fined by Hegelians, as the basis of the 
mental life, and by a great extension of 
memory and the intuitive functions of the 
mind, he makes it seem plausible to assert 
not only that there is organic sympathy 
between mind and body, but also that 
what he calls the psychic variables are 
universal in their range of application. 
The whole universe, he contends, is held 
together by a sympathetic rapport, and 
this is the ultimate explanation of causality. 

In such a panpsychistie universe it is 
not difficult for Professor Hartshorne to 
find a sound basis for a naturalistic theism. 
God, he affirms, is ‘‘the all-sensitive mind 
of the world-body.’’ The cosmic mind 
is “‘a whole which evolves its own parts 
and, in the eternal aspect of its purpose, 
antedates each and every one of them.” 
Only a perfect and all-loving mind, he con- 
tends, can maintain the world-order. 
The new philosophy shows that the co- 
herence of the world implies that nothing 
is absolutely outside anything else. The 
ultimate ideal of knowledge and of action 
is ‘‘to deal with the world as the body of a 
God of love whose generosity of interest is 
equal to all contrasts.” The final weak- 
ness of humanism, therefore, is its denial 
of sympathetic participation with the 
lowest and highest levels of reality. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do 
more than hint at the line of argument fol- 
lowed in this book and the wealth of ideas 

(Continued on page 506) 
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LABOR DAY 


HE one hundred and fourth Psalm expresses a 
T joyful acceptance of the universe. The opening 
words are, “Bless the Lord, O my soul.” In 
the twenty-fourth verse the psalmist pauses again to 
exclaim, “O Lord, how manifold are thy works! In 
wisdom hast thou made them all.’”’ The closing words 
are, “‘Praise ye the Lord.”’ To show that his joy is not 
just dumb exuberance the writer describes this uni- 
verse which he so gladly accepts, and all of which he 
considers to be the work of God. Along with other 
things which are to be wondered at, and to be rever- 
ently and joyously accepted, he points to this: “Man 
goeth forth unto his work and to his labour until the 
evening.” To us today the rising and setting of the 
sun are no more considered to be in the natural course 
of events than what is set forth in these classic words. 
Mythology and philosophy, poetry and fiction, science 
and common sense, have throughout the ages dealt 
with this phenomenon of work. 

In 1882 the Knights of Labor in America began 
the celebration of the first Monday in September with 
parades and demonstrations in the cause of improved 
labor conditions. In 1887 Colorado made the day a 
legal holiday, thus giving it a status which it now has 
in practically all the states. In this year when the 
struggle of labor for improved conditions has been 
uniquely dramatic, Labor Day should take on an en- 
hanced significance. This day may well serve as the 
occasion for calling upon all to consider the immediate 
questions of socio-economic adjustment with the 
mellow perspective of the Psalmist. 

Certainly no good can come from such utterly 
biased attitudes as are set forth in certain pamphlets 
published by an organization known as the “Constitu- 
tional Educational League,” with offices in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and Birmingham, Alabama. Titles of 
these pamphlets are: ‘Stop Lewis and Smash Com- 
munism,” “Communism’s Iron Grip on the CIO,” 
“Battalions of Death, The Detroyers Are Marching,” 
and others. In these pamphlets all the violence and 
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death incident to this year’s struggle of labor for ef- 
fective collective bargaining, are laid at the door of 
the CIO. Those industrialists who not only now but 
for many years have acted outside the law, who have 
maintained veritable arsenals, who have specifically 
refused to accept the collective bargaining provisions 
of the Wagner Labor Act, are painted as being lily 
white. John L. Lewis is depicted as a rapacious ogre 
wholly committed to Communism. 

In contrast to the assertions of these pamphlets 
may be placed the findings of the United States Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee. These findings indicate 
that violence and bloodshed were largely due in the 
first place to the refusal of certain industrial leaders 
to act in the spirit and letter of the new labor legisla- 
tion, and in the second place to needless police bru- 
tality. In contrast to the conceptions of Lewis set 
forth in the pamphlets may be placed those of two 
of our friends who have met him. One friend, upon 
meeting Lewis, proceeded to berate him, but found 
only a courteous response in the form of a question as 
to what might be done to meet certain very practical 
questions. The other friend, with radical leanings, 
was somewhat disappointed in Lewis because he gave 
such unquestioned evidences of culture. 

The problems involved in the new stirrings in the 
mind of labor are larger than personalities, and larger 
than any specific issues or any specific struggle. They 
are linked up with technological advancement both | 
in its effects upon methods of labor, and in its promises 
for the enrichment of life through wider contacts and 
greater comforts. Then, too, there is much suspicion 
that our so-called depression was brought on because 
the ultimate benefits of technological ingenuity were 
steadily flowing into fewer and fewer hands, or at least 
that there was a definite economic folly in the dis- 
tribution of these benefits. 

The introduction of machinery lessened the de- 
mand for man-power and made possible mass produc- 
tion on unprecedented scales. Relations between 
the workers and the owners became more and more im- 
personal. Under such conditions the only tool in the 
hand of labor to protect its interests was union, col- 
lective bargaining. Even so conservative an observer 
as Calvin Coolidge bore testimony to the necessity of 
collective bargaining in present-day industry. 

The depression with its heightened focusing of our 
economic ills revealed many flaws in our legal arrange- 
ments for governing the relations between capital and 
labor. Efforts were made to correct these flaws, ef- 
forts which resulted finally in the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. This Act in spite of possible faults 
represents a great advance. 

In the meantime there was going on in the ranks 
of labor a struggle as to what kind of union could most 
effectively exercise the rights of collective bargaining. 
The American Federation of Labor is a federation of 
craft unions. In any large industrial unit many crafts 
are represented. Each craft has its associations, not 
with the other workers in the same industrial unit, 
but with members of the same craft in other units. 
Thus in a struggle between employers and labor in a 
any specified unit, the employers were united while 
labor was divided. Many labor leaders felt that labor 
could more effectively organize itself on the basis of 
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‘industries rather than on the basis of crafts. Then in a 


an effective weapon against their labor policies. 


struggle between employers and labor in any specified 
unit, labor would be united. All the workers in an 
industry would be in one union. The Committee for 
Industrial Organization, headed by Lewis, undertook 
to bring about such an organization of labor. 

This committee, the CIO, met two kinds of op- 
position: from the American Federation of Labor, 
with its conservative and craft-conscious leadership, 
and from some hostile employers who recognized in it 
Of 
some thirty-six million organizable workers in this 
country the American Federation of Labor had suc- 


ceeded in organizing only a little over three million. 


Its theory of craft organization had been developed 
under conditions utterly different than now prevail. 
The skilled labor which the crafts provided has been 
almost wholly reduced to automatic processes per- 
formed by machines. Some employers recognized 
the need for this new kind of labor organization and 
readily came to terms with it. Others, among them 
those who have always opposed all kinds of labor 
organization, determined to oppose the CIO, and thus 
precipitated conflict. 

It seems to most students of the American Labor 
scene that the CIO is far more nearly in tune with 
present day conditions than the American Federation 
of Labor. Labor in this country is going through the 
birth pains of some fundamentally new adjustment, 
the exact form of which is at this time unpredictable. 


‘It is imperative that there be a large body of citizens 


who will keep their heads and constantly plead for 
good judgment and sane action on all sides. 

There is no doubt that labor organizations may 
become threats to liberty, too clearly dominated by 
one or more leaders and too clearly dominating all our 
national life. The surest way to bring this about is to 
deny the just demands of labor and to refuse to recog- 
nize the legitimate and most effective manner of in- 
suring the satisfaction of these demands. Many who 
fear that the upsurge of labor will result in a class 
struggle have themselves for years been living on a 
class-conscious basis. They must understand that 
labor will not initiate a class struggle without cause; 
that the average laboring man prefers peace and order, 
respects grades of ability and social position, and will 
resort to force only when goaded to it by injustice. 

What a happy land it is when we can view the 
orderly coming and going of our days, and with the 
contentment born of a sense of justice and propriety 
we can say: ‘““Man goeth forth unto his work and to 
his labour until the evening.” 

* * 


NEWS! NEWS! 

UR very efficient and gracious managing editor is 
taking a few weeks well-deserved vacation. 
Before going away she tried to do all her regular 

work on several advance issues of The Register. Among 
the notes left to guide the editor was this one: ““There 
is not a ‘new’ left in the drawer.”’ 

To us this is good news, because we have been 
painfully conscious of the lateness of most of the items 
in our news columns. It is our intention hereafter to 
have a flexible policy with regard to news. When there 


is much to report we will report it, restricting the space 
customarily assigned to articles. When there is not 
much to report we will give more space to articles and 
other features. 

Only two things will now limit the quantity and 
timeliness of news: 1. The co-operation of the Fellow- 
ship in reporting. 2. The handicaps in our printing 
arrangements. We earnestly desire to be placed on 
the mailing list of every church and agency in the 
Fellowship so as to receive all regular communications. 
We also earnestly desire that all members of the 
Fellowship be responsible for reporting special items 
about any matter of interest. We cannot be expected 
to publish everything that is brought to our attention, 
but with an abundance of material to choose from, 
we can select interesting and important news. 

May we suggest that, at the beginning of another 
church year, we begin also a new era of co-operation 
between the churches and The Christian Register. 
If at any point we fail in our part, please correct us. 
Let us hear from you at all times, about anything and 
everything. 

* * 


SIMPLE LANGUAGE 


OME weeks ago we received a ‘‘constructive criti- 
cism’”’ from one whose interest is undoubtedly 
sincere. He is a successful business man and 

an active member of a mid-western church. Being 
foreign-born, he has had some difficulty with our 
language. He suggests particularly that most of the 
articles in The Register are beyond his grasp, and he 
believes beyond the grasp of most ordinary people. 

He says he cannot “warm up to the articles, not 
because they differ from my views, but because their 
wordings are too academie.”’ Referring to our sup- 
posed intellectual and cultural superiority, he says that 
perhaps we have neglected the crowds. “I honestly 
believe if The Register adopts simple language it will 
increase its subscriptions.” 

There seems to us to be some basis for this 
criticism. We have mentioned it here because we hope 
that all who in the future write for The Register will 
express themselves as simply as accuracy of thought 
will permit. There is no virtue in a mere display of 


words. Let us write so that all may read and under- 
stand. 
* * 
AS WE ARE 


AST summer we were warned against driving 
through the Middle West because of the strikes, 
which had given rise to violence. Regardless 

of the warning, we proceeded, and saw only order in 
agriculture and industry. It is true, there had been 
and there was disorder, but it was comparatively 
isolated. Its magnitude had been exaggerated. 

Every morning millions of people enter upon their 
day’s duties in a quiet and orderly way. 

Only that which is unusual is considered news- 
worthy by our press. Too often we allow ourselves to 
become deluded into believing that what appears in 
the papers describes our customary life. It is well to 
remind ourselves that we are not as we appear to be 
in the papers, but as we are in our homes, at our work, 
in our schools, in our churches. 
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OUR FORUM 


“MY FATHER’S HOUSE”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Why do not Unitarians take a stand 
against the Roman Catholic use of the 
Christian Church as a fosterer of social 
corruption? 

This morning’s mail brought to my home 
in Cincinnati a large, gaudy-typed an- 
nouncement of ‘‘Bigger and Better Bingo 
at St. William’s Church.” The particular 
incitement to this protest was its special 
announcement, ‘‘Extra—Father Reardon. 
Special—$325 Extra.” 

Where are the voices of those in high 
ecclesiastical places who deliver tirades 
against birth control and Communism as 
being destructive of the moral nature of 
man? They raise no sound against this 
practice which converts the Church into 
a gambling club and quasi saloon in order 
to make of their God’s business on earth a 
going concern, financially. 

As religious educators, may we risk being 
considered intolerant by pointing out that 
the elevation of the Host in one part of the 
church edifice is rather inconsistent with 
the practice of degrading the personality of 
man in another? 

Herman A. Newman. 

Erie, Pa. 


+ 5k 
' PINKHAM ON WAR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

During the World War the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice gave much 
aid and comfort to pacifists, sometimes 
adopting resolutions which the American 
Unitarian Association had previously re- 
jected with verbal violence and an over- 
whelming vote. In view of this creditable 
record, I hoped that the U. F. S. J. would 
at the beginning of the new régime take an 
advanced position against collective homi- 
cide, and to this end drafted the declaration 
herewith. Unfortunately its presentation 
was deferred till there was scant time for 
consideration, and to relieve the situation 
I withdrew it, accepting the chairman’s 
suggestion that I publish it for the purpose 
of discussion. I regret that I did not plead 
for its immediate adoption. Can you find 
room for it in The Register? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Centre, Mass. + 


De Bello 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, convinced that social justice can 
never be promoted by collective homicide, 
and that collective homicide always has 
been and in the nature of the case—since 
human life is the ground of all values— 
always will be the worst possible procedure, 
whatever the circumstances, hereby affirms 
its belief that, in view of the current world- 
wide preparation for collective homicide 


on an unprecedented scale with modern 
instruments of destruction appallingly 
effective, work for the abolition of collec- 
tive homicide is the first and most urgent 
moral obligation of the present day. For 
if there is going to be another war involving 
the great nations, nothing else—the rights 
of labor, social security, free speech, what 
you please—will matter. It will be the 
doom of our civilization which, indeed, is 
still tottering in consequence of the World 
War. Specifically: 

1. We encourage those who see clearly 
the immeasurable evil, the abysmal foolish- 
ness, of collective homicide to express 
openly their purpose never to participate 
in or sanction it. We recommend the 
declaration of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, already adopted by twelve 
thousand persons in the United States, viz.: 
“War is a crime against humanity. We 
therefore are determined not to support 
any kind of war and to strive for the re- 
moval of all causes of war.” 

2. We earnestly protest against the 
billion-dollar appropriation for the army 
and navy. Since, as the President reiterates, 
one third of our population are underfed, 
ill clad, and badly housed, this enormous 
expenditure for the means of destroying our 
fellowmen is the more manifestly inex- 
cusable. We denounce the pretext that 
such an outlay is necessary for defense and 
assert that the ‘‘good neighbor policy,” if 
it be followed and not merely talked about, 
will be sufficient defense. 

3. Recalling the admirable course of 
President Theodore Roosevelt in hastening 
the termination of the Russo-Japanese 
War, we petition President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to use the prestige of his great 
position in an effort, in co-operation, if 
possible, with the governments of France 
and Britain, to end the civil war in Spain. 
We believe that peace without victory for 
either side, peace based on mutual con- 
cession and condonation, is supremely to 
be desired in that unhappy country. We 
commend the Friends’ Service Committee 
which is sending food and other supplies 
for the children, the sick, and the aged and 
helpless wherever found, whether in loyal- 
ist or in insurgent territory. 


* * 


A CONDUCTOR, OF COURSE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 
The appearance of Mr. O’Brian’s letter 
to you coincides with a picture in the morn- 
ing paper showing the editorial board of 
the Harvard Lampoon some years ago. Is 
it pointless to remark that there are a dozen 
men in it, including Hearst and Santayana? 
Of course, as Mr. O’Brian insists, such a 
group must have a “‘conductor’; we have 
known no “‘symphony” without one. But 


if you are to have a half dozen men working 
together enthusiastically—and on that, it 
seems to me, the salvation of your paper 
rests—all the money available for the pay- 
ment of editorial service cannot go to one 
man. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 

Boston, Mass. 
* * 


SHADES OF CHANNING! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Shades of William Ellery Channing! It 
seems incredible that anyone claiming the 
name of Unitarian could have written the 
document quoted in the editorial, ““The 
Unitarian Mind,” appearing in The Register 
of August 5, 1937. When last did this un- 
known writer read Channing on Labor, on 
War, on the Duty of the State, on Patriot- 
ism? It would seem a safe assumption that 
he is among those of whom Channing says 
they are prosperous and fear the extension 
of freedom and power to the laboring man. 

Of course, our anonymous writer would 
probably deny that he disbelieves in the 
principles of Channing, nevertheless, he 
still violates one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism—Freedom. If he 
has the right to be proud of his conservatism 
and to act in accordance with it, have not 
those who are liberals or radicals the same 
right? If not, then we are not a free Church 
nor a free people. 

To denounce categorically the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, the Laymen’s 
League, and John Haynes Holmes because 
they differ with one’s beliefs, convictions, 
and prejudices, and to withdraw from the 
fellowship on their account, is not in accord 
with the spirit of the free mind. Certainly 
the spirit of brotherhood demands mutual 
respect for each other’s thoughts and con- 
victions. If one does not have this mutual 
sympathy and understanding then one does" 
not belong in a free Church. But where it 
does exist, then it is possible to work to- 
gether for the intelligent application of the 
principles of religion to our chaotic world. 
There is room in a free fellowship for both 
the conservative and the radical, but 
neither has the right to excommunicate the 
other. 

Honesty of mind, sincerity of purpose, 
and loyalty to the religious quest for the 
good life form the foundation for a fellow- 
ship in which mutual respect and freedom 
exist. These are more important than one’s 
personal opinions. In such a fellowship 
free minds will find their highest expression 
in thought and action. 

Randall S. Hilton. 

Castine, Maine. 


DONOR WANTED 

One university and one public library 

no longer are receiving The Christian Reg- 

ister because of the death of the donor of 

their subscriptions. Would any reader 

care to donate one or both of these sub- 
scriptions? 
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Unitarians at United Christian 


\ 


In July, 1986, under the auspices of the 


_ International Council of Religious Edu- 


cation, there was held at Conference Point, 
Lake Geneva, Wis., a conference pertaining 
to adult education in the Church which 
took the name of the ‘United Christian 
Adult Movement.” It was the hope of the 
guiding spirits of that conference that this 
Movement would perhaps serve to renew 
the religious life of our nation in a fashion 
similar to that by which Kagawa has in- 
spired a large part of Japan. Last year, the 
Unitarians were not officially invited. This 
year, however, we were invited to send six 


- delegates. 


Meeting at the same place in 1937, the 
conference this year began on July 3 with 
a week’s program to which denominational 
officers were invited. Lon R. Call, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
was present during this session. July 9-11, 
general representatives of the Protestant 
denominations assembled for the purpose 
of continuing last year’s work. The printed 


- report of the 1936 conference, a document 


-Amlie, representative from the 


of 155 pages (which may be purchased from 
the United Christian Adult Movement, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl.), is a 
truly commendable program of realistic 
goals for religious living in our day. Its 
chief emphasis is upon the social aspects of 
Christian life. The 1987 Conference con- 
tinued this emphasis, with due regard, how- 
ever, to its personal application. 

The conference chairman was Dr. J. L. 
Lobingier of the Congregational Education 
Society of Boston, Mass. The procedure 
was to divide the entire conference into 
commissions, each investigating some par- 
ticular field, such as Personal Religious 
Living, Family Life, Religion and EKEco- 
nomics, and The Church in a Changing 
Order. 

Throughout the conference, issues of 
religious living far outshadowed those of 
pure theology. Although there were pres- 
ent even a few Fundamentalists, the intel- 
lectual atmosphere was one in which a 
Unitarian could readily feel at home. 
Unitarian hymns were sung at worship 
services. There was a constant refrain of 
“The Church in Social Action,’ in which 
Unitarians could readily unite with their 
Protestant brethren. 

Few formal addresses were made, but 
they were of exceptional caliber. Samuel S. 
Wyeo, consulting engineer of Columbus, 
Ohio, stirred many with his liberal religious 
and economic views. The problem of labor 
unrest called for expert testimony. And 
fortunately the conference was able to 
hear from one of the most conscientious of 
the progressive congressmen, Thomas 
Lake 
Geneva district. From the personnel man- 
ager of the Nash Motor Company of Ke- 


-nosha and Racine the conference heard 


Adult Movement Conference 


how amicable relations between employer 
and employee have been effected by that 
company. An incident arising during that 
discussion will illustrate the liberal temper 
of this conference. The speaker from the 
Nash Motor Company stated that it was 
his policy to hire only Christians, only men 
who attended church. During the discus- 
sion period, a Baptist minister from Madi- 
son arose and queried whether it was truly 
a Christian act to deny a man a job be- 
cause he was not a Christian. The young 
Baptist minister said that his good friend, 
Professor Max Otto of the University of 
Wisconsin, would probably not call himself 
a Christian, but that he would not deny 
him a chance to earn a living on that ac- 
count. The sentiment of the conference 
was wholly in accord with the young min- 
ister’s view. 

Probably the most impressive session 
was that at which Homer Martin, president 
of the United Automobile Workers, a 
C.1. O. union, addressed the entire assem- 
bly. A former Baptist minister from 
Kansas City, he spoke of his work as being 
for him a religious mission. When he told 
of the funeral sermons he had preached 
over the bodies of victims of industrial 
accidents; when he told of his profound 
interest in raising the standard of living of 
automobile workers, besides making their 
lives a little more safe from accident 
through the power of unions, Mr. Martin’s 
eyes filled with tears, his voice failed, and 
he was unable to proceed for several 
seconds. Many of his. audience were 
similarly affected. 

Of the results of the conference, there is 
not space in such a brief report as this to 
write at length. The Commission findings 
will be printed in pamphlet form and made 
available at a later date. They were written 
in a realistic spirit, and strengthen last 
year’s more general statement. Specific 
suggestions for use by the local church in 
enhancing personal religious living are a 
part of each report. In passing, it may be 
interesting merely to mention that the 
Consumers’ Co-operative Movement re- 
ceived widespread commendation as a 
practical vehicle for religious living. 

The Unitarian delegation which, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Call, numbered Rev. Everett 
M. Baker, executive vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, Iowa, and 
Rey. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Hinsdale, IIl., 
took part in the various discussions, but 
felt that they would do well to act more 
as observers during the first conference to 
which they were invited. 

The proceedings of the 1937 United 
Christian Adult Movement Conference 
are to be published and made available 
at a very modest cost. It is desirable that 


they be made available to every Unitarian 


minister through our Department of Social 
Relations. LLaymen who desire to learn 
more of this significant interdenomina- 
tional movement should write to the ad- 
dress mentioned above. 

Truly, when Protestants can talk to- 
gether about Christian living, the degree 
ot fellowship and unity found among them 
is amazing. 

Edward W. Ohrenstein. 
* * 
MID-WEST INSTITUTE 
AT TURKEY RUN 


An embarrassment common to reporters 
of religious conferences is the obvious arti- 
ficiality of their praise on behalf of the 
conference they review. The lack of spon- 
taneity in approbation is no doubt war- 
ranted, because relatively few conferences 
may be said to be unqualifiedly successful. 
One conference whose success embarrasses 
its reporter by his inability to express en- 
thusiasm commensurate with his feelings is 
the Mid-West Institute held at Turkey 
Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana, July 
18-25. One may credit. this conference 
with honors for which other conferences 
only strive. 

The success of the Institute was so thor- 
oughly a result of the co-operation of every- 
one in attendance that no one can be 
singled out for special credit, and yet the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association merits the 
praise of foresight to anticipate the success- 
fulness of this venture. Excellent as the 
faculty was, special mention for its mem- 
bers would be unfair in an enterprise so 
thoroughly co-operative as this Institute. 
One may nevertheless say with sincerity 
what Dr. Scott said in jest of himself and 
the other members of the faculty, that 
“each handled his subject magnificently 
well.” 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the 
Universalist church in Peoria, Ill., inter- 
preted the social mission of the Church and 
indicated the necessity to make the reli- 
gious-education program of the church 
school more organic to the program of the 
church itself, so that all aspects of the 
church might function as a strongly unified 
organization with a keen sense of its social 
responsibilities. 

Rey. Laurence R. Plank of the Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., made a con- 
tribution which was unique, for in his 
interpretation of ‘‘The Church as a Source 
of Inspiration,” the Institute reached the 
very apex of its triumph. The fulfillment 
of an individual’s need for an inspirational 
center about which his life may pivot was 
recommended in thought, love, work, 
solitude, and co-operative individualism. 

Mrs. Virginia G. Weir, director of edu- 
cation at the Church of the Unity, St. 
Louis, Mo., conducted a class, unani- 
mously praised by her students, in the 
analysis of the needs of children and the 
methods which the church school may em- 
ploy to fulfill these needs most adequately. 
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Donald Johnston, executive secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, 
offered instruction in the organization and 
methods for young people’s work in the 
liberal church. One of the emphases to be 
especially commended was the recom- 
mendation to ‘make money for your club 
ethically.” 

Ernest W. Kuebler, Dean of the Insti- 
tute, offered a class in the analysis of the 
“Religious Education Opportunities for 
Our Churches.” The training of leaders, 
the use of new teaching materials, and the 
employment of newer methods of teaching 
were discussed. 

Professor Ben F. Kimpel, who has acted 
as minister of the Unitarian church in 
Salina, Kan., for the past two years, spoke 
on the right of the individual to make 
moral, ethical, and religious demands of 
the Church, and then considered the moral, 
ethical, and religious obligations of the 
individual to the Church. 

Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, was chap- 
lain of the week. 

A little tribute may justly be given tothe 
delegation of the most original and dy- 
namic young people that could possibly be 
gathered together to represent any one 
church organization. Miss Bertha Finger, 
secretary of the Institute, certainly earned 
all the credit so generously given her for the 
efficient direction of the Institute. 

It would be difficult to recommend to 
any one an investment of time and money 
more worth the while than the Mid-West 
Institute to be held at Turkey Run State 
Park next year. 

B.F. Kimpel. 


* * 


LAYMEN ENJOY OUTING 


Between seventy-five and eighty men 
attended the third annual outing of the 
Wachusett Federation of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Petersham, Mass., 
recently. Delegations were present from 
League chapters and men’s clubs in Athol, 
Barre, Fitchburg, Gardner, Hudson, Leom- 
inster, and Petersham. Aside from the 
host chapter the largest group present was 
from Gardner, with a total of thirteen. 

Some of the men were taken through the 
Harvard Forest, where various aspects of 
the experimental work were described to 
them. Among the sights seen was what is 
probably the oldest cultivated plantation 
of hardwood anywhere in the country. 
Abandoned farm land which had grown up 
to pine, it was cut over in 1908, and has 
been carefully cultivated ever since, to 
produce the best possible varieties of hard- 
wood lumber. Members of the staff who 
guided the party included Dr. A. C. Cline, 
associate director; Dr. P. R. Gast; J. D. 
Curtis, member of the faculty of Massa- 
chusetts State College, who is assisting in 
a reinventory of the forest; and Dr. Henry 
Bess, of the United States Bureau of 
Entomology, who is making a study of the 
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gipsy moth in co-operation with Harvard 
Forest. ; 

At the Women’s Federation Forest pic- 
nic grounds soft ball, volley ball, and horse- 
shoe pitching were enjoyed. At six a 
clambake was served, accompanied by 
music from the Petersham Brass Band. 

Hon. J. Ward Healey, of Leominster, 
chapter counselor for the Wachusett Fed- 
eration, was present. The committee in 
charge, from the Luther Wilson Chapter of 
Petersham, included George Gale, Arthur 
Preble, Jerry Connors, Irwin Dorward, and 
Ernest Phillips. 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 

(Continued from page 501) 

It has made the 
present reviewer hark back in memory to 
such books as Hobhouse’s “‘Development 
and Purpose,” Smuts’ “‘Holism and Evo- 
lution,” and Rhadakrishnan’s religious 
writings, but it has the advantage over 
all these books of being more keenly alive 
to our present-day problems of science 
and philosophy. 

It seems vain to hope that such a pro- 
found book can find a large number of 
readers, but the author ought to feel re- 
paid for his labors if his book is taken 
seriously by those for whom the problems 
with which he wrestles are poignant, 
personal problems. Those who are com- 
pletely satisfied with a positivistic human- 
ism will find it too speculative and far- 
reaching. Those who are satisfied with 
historical theism will not need it because 
they have no problems of a theoretical 
nature. But for the increasing number 
who are not satisfied with either of these 
positions or with an attitude of mere indif- 
ference to religion and philosophy, it may 
well lay a basis for a new and satisfying 
philosophy of life and action. Liberal 
ministers especially should take the book 
seriously; whether they can accept its 
panpsychism or not, their sense of the 
profound problems that confront our 
deeper life of thought and feeling and ac- 
tion cannot but be deepened and quick- 
ened by it. Professor Hartshorne is a 
young man and it is to be hoped that this 
book simply marks the beginning of a great 
career. The present writer proposes to be 
ready for his next book or books by read- 
ing over and over again “Beyond Hu- 
manism.” 

Robert J. Hutcheon. 

Cloyne, Ontario. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Laconia, N. H.—At the Children’s 
Sunday service, held on June 20, fourteen 
people joined the church. Five children 
were christened. 


Underwood, Minn.—The Women’s 
Alliance welcomed fifteen new members 
recently. On Pentecost Sunday nineteen 
persons were received into fellowship of 
the church. 


LAYMEN SPONSOR SUMMER 
MEETINGS AT SCHENECTADY 


Three summer meetings, sponsored by 
the laymen of the Unitarian church of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and directed by G. B. 
Jeffers, were held on Sunday evenings, 
July 18, August 1 and August 15, at 
8 p. m., in the church. The speakers and 
subjects of addresses were respectively: 
Dr. Louis A. Navias, ‘‘What Price Prac- 
tical Ethies?”’; John M. Whittle, ‘Foreign 
Trade—for Peace? for War?’; Dr. E. 
MacDonald Stanton, “Biological Influ- 
ences upon Religion.” 

The plan for summer meetings was 
suggested by the church survey committee, 
appointed by the board of trustees to study 
church activities and act generally as an 
appraisal agency. The committee felt that 
the complete closing of the church during 
the summer months is as detrimental to 
the church as such a shutting down would 
be to any secular business. It suggested 
“that summer meetings be held at the 
church on Sunday evenings at two-week 
intervals during the summer, to be ad- 
dressed successively by a series of laymen 

. . and that every effort be made to 
sustain a religious tone... .” 

The mimeographed announcement of 
these meetings carried an explanatory note 
to the effect that ‘‘the committee used the 
word ‘religious’ in the broadest Unitarian 
sense of embracing all of life’s activities 
and the fundamental motive forces behind 
them, which from another point of view 
could be called nonreligious and secular; 
it meant merely that a serious, respectful 
atmosphere be sustained in these meetings, 
along with opportunity for friendly social 


contacts.” 
* * 


NEWS FROM HOULTON, MAINE 


Rev. Arthur Newell Moore, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Houlton, Maine, 
was one of the leaders of the Aroostook 
Epworth League Institute, held at Houl- 
ton July 6-13. He gave a course for grad- 
uate and advanced students on “Christian 
Co-operatives,” with special reference to 
the growth of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement. He calls our attention to the 
“Report of the Inquiry on Co-operative 
Enterprise in Europe, 1937,’’ which may 
be obtained free by writing to the Co- 
operative Commission, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and to 
comprehensive studies of the American 
movement to be found in the May, 1987, 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, which may be 
purchased from the Co-operative League, 
167 West 12th Street, New York City. 

A successful two-week Union Church 
Vacation School was held in Houlton, of 
which Rey. Mr. Christopher was director, 
Miss Elizabeth Brooks, M. A., of Addison, 
Maine, the supervisor, and Mr. Moore 
the superintendent of the junior depart- 
ment and teacher of the sixth-grade pupils. 
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HENDRIK VAN OMMEREN 
A Tribute 


The Church calls to its ministry many 
types of men and none is without honor 
in his own field, and each, when he lays 
down his tasks, is remembered for different 
services which he was able to render, some 
for scholarship, some for eloquence, some 
for organizational ability, some for teach- 
ing, some for exhortation, and a few for a 
genius for friendship. Such an one was 
Hendrik Van Ommeren. His scholarship 
was sound and intellectually he always 
kept abreast of the times. He was a 
thoughtful preacher and a faithful min- 
ister, but these qualities took on new sig- 
nificance because to know him was to love 
him. People were interested in him because 
he was genuinely interested in them. His 
sermons had not only the weight of strength 
and sincerity, but took on a new meaning 
because of the man himself. His work 
never bore the stamp of professionalism. 
His religion was wholly unostentatious, 
unaffected, a matter not of times and sea- 
sons or special occasions but a workaday 
attitude that walked in quiet strength 
within through all his years. 

He was one of those men of whom the 
world has too few, a man who, while ever 
dissatisfied with what he was able to ac- 
complish, nevertheless did what he could, 
while with so many of us the great things 
that we would do we find impossible and 
the little things that we could do seem too 
paltry and unworthy for our attention. As 
Robert Louis Stevenson says in his Christ- 
mas sermon: 


Trying to be kind and honest seems 
an affair too simple and too inconse- 
quential for gentlemen of our heroic 
mold; we had rather set ourselves to 
something bold, arduous, and conclu- 
sive: we had rather found a schism or 
suppress a heresy, cut off a hand or 
mortify an appetite. But the task before 
us, which is to co-endure with our 
existence, is rather one of microscopic 
fineness, and the heroism required is 
that of patience. There is no cutting 
of the Gordian knots of life; each must 
be smilingly unraveled. 

To be honest, to be kind—to earn a 
little and to spend a little less, to make 
upon the whole a family happier for his 
presence, to renounce when that shall 
be necessary and not be embittered, to 
keep a few friends, but these without 
capitulation—above all, on the same 
grim condition, to keep friends with 
himself—here is a task for all that a man 
has of fortitude and delicacy. 


This might have been written for Hen- 
drik Van Ommeren. It is a clear picture 
of the man and his ministry. Not only 
was he a good and faithful minister, ‘a 
workman who needeth not to be ashamed 
of his work,’’ but he was likewise a loyal, 
helpful, considerate and understanding 
parishioner. When his professional service 


to the Church came to an end his service 
and devotion thereto as a man continued 
with undiminished zeal and enthusiasm. 
So he came “with fearless foot and 
resolute’ to the end of all tasks. To an 
unusual measure, “‘the prizes that are 
undefiled are his today,”’ and the ways of 
earth are glad that he walked in them; and 
in the memory of all who knew him the 
blessing of a gracious and kindly presence 


abides. 
ak 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT HONORED 


The honorary degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred upon Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, by the University of Minnesota, 
on June 14, 1937. 

In the entire history of this university 
only twelve honorary degrees have been 
granted. The university has taken the 
position that its honorary degrees shall 
go only to those who have closely identified 
themselves with the university itself or 
the community which the university serves. 

The citation follows: 

Effective and high-minded champion 
of every forward looking movement in his 
community; a citizen whose ability, toler- 
ance, and sympathetic understanding 
have gathered to you the friendship, loyal- 
ty, and esteem of your fellow citizens re- 
gardless of class, race, or creed; a trusted 
leader entering on new responsibilities in 
the church of your faith—because of your 
abiding contributions to the spiritual, cul- 
tural, and social life of the Northwest, the 
Regents of the University of Minnesota, 
on recommendation of the faculties, confer 
upon you, Frederick May Eliot, the degree 
of doctor of laws, honoris causa, with all the 
rights and privileges belonging to that 
degree, and inscribe your name in per- 
petuity upon the roll of the alumni of the 
University of Minnesota. 

* * 


EUROPEAN NOTES 
(Continued from page 494) 
ing church in Europe should choose to cast 
its lot with liberals. 

In the interval between the two Oxford 
Conferences I attended a meeting in Lon- 
don in which Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 
made what I considered a magnificent 
statement of the case for the use of force 
through international action, i. e., sanc- } 
tions, to several hundred members of Life | 
and Work. Also Dr. Lathrop and I, fully| 
gowned and hooded, marched down the 
aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral with hundreds, 
of other clergy and laity similarly attired 
from all over the world, and took part in a 
service of recognition for the delegates 
of Life and Work. It, too, was an impres- 
sive occasion; never have I seen or ever 
hope to see again so many princes of the 
church; Joseph’s coat of many colors was 
but patchwork. I cannot say much for 
the sermon by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; but it was worth going many miles 


to see and hear such visible and audible 
evidence of the existence, albeit in nebu- 
lous form, of a potentially united Protes- 
tantism. And in addition there were three 
hard, but exceedingly interesting days at 
the World Alliance international commit- 
tee, for good measure. 

There is much more I should like to 
say, but I have already overrun my space. 
The last four weeks have been among the 
most worth while of my life in many ways; 
it is hard to compress them in a few hun- 
dred words, and much that seems essential 
must be left out. 

On Saturday we leave England, which 
has been very good to us; even the weather 
at Oxford was excellent, too warm if any- 
thing. Sweden will be interesting; I am 
looking forward to my meetings with Hin- 
dus, Buddhists, Confucians, etc., in the 
Committee on World Peace through Re- 
ligion at Geneva, and especially to my 
three weeks in Czechoslovakia with the 
National Church; but after all England is 
our motherland and it is a wrench to leave 
her. Nowhere else is everything sur- 
rounded with centuries of tradition which 
are in part our own. Thank God that the 
mother of democracies is our mother, too. 


* * 


PERSONAL 


Rev. George Gilmour, minister of the 
Unitarian church at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
was the preacher at the Congregational 
church at Port Huron, Mich., on August 1. 
His subject was, ““What Religion Is.’’ He 
also addressed a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Port Huron on the subject, “The 
Ultimate Solution of the Economic Prob- 


lem.”’ 
* ok 


RETREAT AT SENEXET HOUSE 


Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Worcester, Mass., will 
conduct a retreat for women at Senexet 
House, October 11-14. Those wishing to 
attend should make early application. 
For reservations apply to Mrs. Theodore 
C. Williams, Hotel Charlesgate, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. (First Church, 
Second Church and Arlington Street Church uniting.) 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday morning 
service at 11 a.m. 

September 5. Sermon by Rev. Owen W. Eames, 
S. T. D., Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS,—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. Maurice Kirkpatrick, 
Church of the Covenant, guest organist. September 
5 atlla.m. Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. 
Russell J. Clinchy, Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Chureh, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9a.m.to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kiiocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m,, Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m,, Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


pe nee ee 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


PUPIL NURSES WANTED. The Maternity 
Hospital connected with the Talitha Cumi Home, 
215 Forest Hills Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., offers 
to young women of good standing a year’s training, 
which should equip them to do a‘tendant nursing. 
References required. Apply in writing to the Super- 
intendent. of Nurses. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath - 00 up 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield §*. Boston 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home eave for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


| 
| 
} 
. 
| 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


| trains for the liberal ministry of 
| today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., a 


FLASH! 


Eastern Convention 
of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


| THE NORTHFIELD, EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


you are not already a subscriber, please 


| send in your order for a subscription to- 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph.D., S.T.D. | 


day. $3.00 per year. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER , 
25 Bescon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Pras oductory Rate of 22 issues for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


Name 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


